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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Salvaging or Civilization. By H. G. Wells. MacMillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 199. 

To what are these blundering, violent unhappy times in 
which Europe finds herself today leading, asks Mr. Wells in 
the latest contribution from his prolific pen — to a debacle of 
disaster and ensuing decadence such as ended the Western 
Roman Empire? Or is this the turning point to a new and 
brighter day, when a new civilization, built upon the stead- 
fast rocks of universal peace will dawn? 

The answer lies with the civilized people of today, ac- 
cording to Wells, in "The Salvaging of Civilization." The 
crescendo scale on which the invention of mechanical de- 
vices for human destruction has risen since the beginning 
of the World War and in the three years succeeding the 
war has proved beyond doubt, he argues, that the abolition 
of war is no longer a humane undertaking, but a human 
one ; that it is inseparable from the survival of the civiliza- 
tion of today. 

"Armies will advance no longer along roads, but ex- 
tended in line, with heavy tank transports which will plow 
up the entire surface of the land they traverse," he states. 
"Aerial bombing, with bombs each capable of destroying a 
small town, will be practicable a thousand miles beyond the 
military front, and the seas will be swept clear of shipping 
by mines and submarine activities. There will be no dis- 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants, because 
every able-bodied citizen, male or female, is a potential pro- 
ducer of food and munitions; and probably the safest and 
certainly best supplied shelters in the universal cataclysm 
will be the carefully buried, sandbagged and camouflaged 
general headquarters of the contending armies. . . . 
The hard logic of war, which gives victory always to the 
most energetic and destructive combatant, will turn warfare 
more and more from mere operations for loot or conquest 
or predominance into operations for the conclusive destruc- 
tion of the antagonist." 

If, then, war must be abolished for the sole reason of the 
survival of the races, by what means shall it be abolished? 
By a league of nations? By world disarmament? No, says 
Wells. These fall short, he claims, because they are built on 
old conditions. They would build a new world out of 
precisely the same materials the old was made of. If not 
these, what then? A World State. 

This World State is to be fashioned somewhat after the 
United States of America, only the union shall embrace 
every country, big and small, on the globe. Boundaries 
shall sink into insignificance. Patriotism shall fade away 
and a universalism shall take its place, and all the peoples 
of the globe shall be linked together in a comprehensive 
organization working for universal peace and common weal. 
The governing body shall be known ' as a world council. 
There will be a Supreme Court determining not international 
law, but world law. There will be a world currency. There 
will be a ministry of posts, transport, and communications 
generally. There will be a ministry of trade in staple 
products and for the conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the earth. There will be a ministry to 
watch and supplement national education, and for the stimu- 
lation of backward communities. There will be a peace 
ministry to watch and study the belligerent possibilities of 
every new invention, etc. 

And so Wells continues, going more and more into detail 
of this Utopian world condition. He does not assume, how- 
ever, that we can plunge immediately into such a United 
World, but that it must be the result of a stupendous educa- 
tional campaign which must proceed for generations. 

In connection with this educational groundwork for his 
World State, Wells devotes the last part of his book to a 
discussion of the need for a Bible of Civilization, or a book 
which will give the history of the world from the standpoint 
of humanity as a whole, just as the Bible tells of the creation 
of the world, so that the idea of citizenship in the world, 
rather than in a section of the world, may be promoted. 

A Scavenger in Prance. By William Bell. C. W. Daniel, 
Ltd., London. Pp. I-XV, 353. 

This is a book by a thoughtful man, thinking his own 
thoughts in his own way, as he wandered and worked in 



Europe during the latter months of the war. An architect 
by profession, he joined the British Friends' War Victims 
Relief Committee, and in May, 1917, landed in France. 
Thenceforward he kept a diary, and the diary is now put in 
book form, under the rather unsatisfactory title above. He 
saw many things in Europe in those fateful months that 
have not been mentioned in the avalanche of books of war 
experience, for he saw with artistic and spiritual eyes, 
whereas too many others who have taken pen in hand saw 
only with very material eyes. 

So we have glimpses into the minds of many men on and 
behind the battle lines in France — pictures of what they 
really thought ; and musings upon art objects standing in 
the midst of the hurricane of war; and little, fleeting pic- 
tures of tragic home life in devastated Flanders; and con- 
trasts between men fighting in the trenches and men fight- 
ing at the breakfast table at home and hating much more 
deeply than the bayonet-exposed — picture after picture of 
the whole human tragedy of war, with glints of humor 
shooting through them — the work, in brief, of a thoughtful 
man, able to do what few others could do in those days — 
that is, maintain his perspective. And it is a well-written 
work. 

In this space no attempt may be made to tell particularly 
of the things worth while that the author has put on paper, 
although the temptation to record something of his picture 
of the "Exodus from Ham" is strong. What should be donS 
is to give a bit of insight into the mind of Mr. Bell — the 
mind which saw and recorded the things found in this book. 
It is a mind that writes, in the introduction, in this wise: 
"It is a merciful Providence which insures that the men who 
do the actual killing in war fulfill that function without any 
hatred in their souls. That is one of the miracles of war. 
The hatred and the bitterness generally borne against the 
official enemy by those who have never been in the war zone 
are totally absent from the heart of the average soldier. 
He kills with a clean conscience — more in pity than in 
anger — for he realizes in the trenches, if never before, that 
his neighbor across No-Man's-Land is a martyr to circum- 
stances like himself." It is the man who could thus see 
into hearts in the very midst of the hell of the World War 
who has written this book, and it should be read. 

Is America Safe fob Democracy? By William McDougall, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard College. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. Pp. I-VIII, 174. Appen- 
dices. $1.75. 

Professor McDougall holds out some slight hope for the 
American nation's continued progress. The slightness of 
the hope will cause reaction against his argument in many 
minds. It will not be "reasonable" to them. On the other 
hand, the body of argument he rears, approaching his 
subject anthropologically, in support of the theory that 
Europe has reached its zenith and is in decline, and that 
only America, with the possible exception of Japan, is justi- 
fied in seeing a small ray of sunlight ahead, will impress 
very many who vaguely discern in the events of the last few 
years a moral incompetence in the civilized world, an in- 
adequacy of the modern civilized man to meet the problems 
created by his own civilization. 

"It is true," writes Professor McDougall ominously, "that 
we haye obtained a wonderful command over the physical 
energies of the world ; but if we have not, individually and 
collectively as nations, the wisdom, the patience, the self- 
control, to direct these immense energies conformably to 
high moral ideals, our tampering with them will but hasten 
our end, will but plunge us the more rapidly down the slope 
of destruction. There is but too good ground for the fear 
that our knowledge has outrun our wisdom, that though we 
have learned to exploit the physical energies of the world, 
we have not the wisdom and morality effectively to direct 
them for the good of mankind." 

With that picture before him, the author recalls the fate 
of other civilizations, and that they rose and fell in a fashion 
that he symbolizes by the parabola. He finds that an in- 
creasing civilization makes a steadily increasing demand 
upon the qualities of the people living under it; and that 
repeatedly in the world's history the point has been reached 
at which the complex demands sapped the store of resource, 
after which, of course, the problems of the civilization went 



